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Compositions 
by 
Otto A. Singenberger 


Professor of Gregorian Chant, St. Mary of 
the Lake Seminary, Mundelein, Illinois. 
Supervisor of Music, Milwaukee Parochial 
Sehools. Director of Children’s Choir (62,000 
voices) International ‘Eucharistic Congress, 
Chicago, 1926. 


1927—1. Alma Redemptoris, S. A. 
WO eh gee dios cin’ tio watend Eb. 


1919—1. Asperges Me, S. A. T. 
(Republished in 1928, No. 12) 


1925—5. Blessed Be God, S. A. T. B 
(Divine Praises) 


1925—2. Christ Is Risen, S. A. T. B 


1924—C. Blessed Be God, S. S. A. A 
(M&R No. 454) 


191€—6. Laudate Dominum, 6 mixed 
voices 
Laudate Dominum, S. A. T. B. 


1925—1. O Sacrament Most Holy, S. A...G 
1927—S. aS Christ Triumphant, S. A. 


COLLECTIONS 


439 Twenty Hymns to the Blessed 
Virgin Ray (English words), we 
4 ie 


433 Benediction Service, T. T. B. B... .25 


434 Cantabo Domino, a collection of 
Latin motets by German and Ital- 
iam composers, for three and four 
female voices, complete 

(Vocal score in preparation) 


540 Duodecim Hymni (12 Hymns) 
Latin for Benediction (S. A. T. B.) 


(Vatican Version. Modern Notation) 





Gregorian Masses 
MISSA DE ANGELIS 


520 Harmonized by J. Singenberger 


520A Voice Part: Size 534x7%, cov- 
ered, as sung at International 
Eucharistic Congress,  Chi- 
cago, 1926, with Panis Angeli- 
cus by J. Lewis Browne, and 
the Responses 


39 Harmonized by Dr. Peter Wag- 


39A Small voice part, without cover 
(Size 434x6%) Key of C 

39B Octavo size 
large notes 


MISSA DE DOMINICA (Infra Annum) 


MISSA IN DOMINICIS ADVENTUS 
et QUADRAGESIMAE.,. 

Including the Asperges Me, Re- 
sponses, and the Chants Rorate 
Coeli for Advent, and Attende 
Domine for Lent. 

For Sundays throughout the year, 
and for Sundays of Advent and 


voice part, with 


MISSA pro DEFUNCTIS. 


521 Harmonized by J. Singenber- 


Subvenite, In 
Benedictus, 


With Libera, 
Paradisum, Cant: 
and all Responses. 
521A Voice part 
89 Harmonized by Dr. 
Mathias 
89A Voice part. 
MISSA CUM JUBILO 


Harmonized by J. Singenberger 
Voice Part. With Asperges, 
Aquam, Responses, etc. 
° 


PB... &. 


Mass only 


(In prep.) 
Vidi 





T. Francis Burke. With 





NEW: Selected Gregorian Chants for School and Choir,. by 
English translation, rhythmic signs, and accents indicated on music and text. 
Modern notation for American schools. Advance pages now ready. 


Ask for John Singenberger’s Edition of the VESPERS DE DOMINICA, 
or four equal voices. Just republished. 


for four mixed 


McLAUGHLIN & REILLY CO. 1320¥STON st. 


PUBLISHERS OF CATHOLIC CHURCH MUSIC, SINCE 1904 


: When Answering avedieliabie Please Mention THE CAECILIA. 
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The Art of 


Gregorian 


(Continued ) 
By Dom Joseph Gajard, O. S. B., Solesmes Abbey, France 
Special Contribution to THE CAECILIA. 


II. To an art so simple in its modes of ex- 
pression evidently a careful interpretation, 
attentive to the least detail, is necessary. 
To so simple and flexible a melody should 
correspond a rhythm entirely harmonized 
with it. 

In monodic art, rhythm plays a capital 
role. It is rhythm which gives it all its life, 
all its warmth, all its purpose. It is incon- 
testable that harmony has a supreme im- 
portance in giving to a musical composition 
the unity of which it has absolute need in 
order to be beautiful, or simply in order to 
be, at all. In monody, it is the rhythm 
alone which assumes this whole synthetic 
function, and is to produce unity. The val- 
ue of the artistic piece depends upon the 
value of the rhythm. 

Without a doubt that is why the ill-fated 
Gregorian melody is so little esteemed, and 
so little known; it is in the rhythm especial- 
ly that it is constantly mutilated, and hor- 
ribly disfigured. Due to insufficient study 
of the subject, many modern interpreters of 
the Chant assume the right to impose a 
rhythm of their own finding having little 
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if any resemblance to the authentic rhythm. 
The result is a vulgar or a trite rendering, 
sometimes even complete chaos and ab- 
surdity, in executions which are considered 
highly finished and about which the news- 
papers and reviews issue the most eulogis- 
tic reports. I trust my temerity will not 
be resented when I say: it does not suffice 
to be an excellent musician to handle with 
sureness the melodies of Saint Gregory: 
they have their own technique, which re- 
quires special study to be understood. 


It has been repeatedly said that the 
Gregorian rhythm was an “oratorical 
rhythm,” that is, followed the rhythm of 
speech, with its entire freeness of move- 
ment and its imprecision. 


Leaving aside the ornate melodies where 
the long vocalizations are free from the in- 
fluence of words, and speaking only of the 
syllabic chants to sustain the theory of ora- 
torical rhythm, is to designedly confound 
two arts, which certainly have points in 
common, but which have also great differ- 
ences: oratory and music. 
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As oratorical elocution is unhampered, 
free from all precise limits in its tonality, 
its melody, having indefinite and “con- 
tinued” intervals, free also in its time, its 
movement, its recitative, all things left to 
the improvisation of the soloist that the 
orator is,—on the contrary musical elocu- 
tion, and particularly collective chant, ex- 
acts precision in the intervals, the melodic 
phrase, regularity of movement. Rhythm 
is a regulation, and every regulation sup- 
poses a hierarchy of precise relations be- 
tween definite elements; it is the “regulator 
of durations,” according to Mr. M. Emman- 
uel; it is based on numbers, and it is by this 
name, “number” numerus, that the ancients 
called it. It requires, according to Mr. 
Laloy (2) that “each of the groups that it 
employs be decomposed in equal measures 
whose connection should be immediately 
seizable, dactyls, iambics or perfectly de- 
fined measures, made up of 2, 3 or 4 pulses. 
The variety of these measures animates the 
rhythm without taking from it any of its 
clearness.” Oratorial rhythm, on the other 
hand, is only “a vague, indeterminate 
rhythm, a suggestion of rhythm, because 
the syllables have no definite inter-rela- 
ion. 


Perhaps the discredit into which the 
Gregorian chant has fallen should be at- 
tributed in part to the theory of “oratorical 
rhythm”; its specifically musical character 
has been taken away: musicians neglected 
it; a few then tried measured rhythm, but 
very quickly perceived that the result was 
not more satisfying. Then, tired of the 
struggle, they deliberately rejected this so- 
called music, as contradictory to the funda- 
mental laws of music. 


Truth, as always, is in a golden mean. 
And it is precisely one of the merits of Dom 
Mocquereau to have understood, and 
proved, that if the Gregorian rhythm is 
incontestably free, it is just as incontesta- 
bly exact, “musical rhythm” and not 
“oratorical rhythm.” It is composed of 
distinct determinate elements, having defi- 
nite inter-relations. It rests, fundamentally, 
upon a series of basic pulses, indivisible 
and clear, which combine to form composite 
or group pulses of two notes or of three, 
just as in all music. These composite pulses 
are real little measures in 2/8 or 3/8 time 
following one another freely according to 
the taste of the composer without any 
arbitrary or pre-established framework. 


(2) Aristoxene de Tarente, p. 335. 


From this two-fold principle: regularity 
of the basic rhythm pulse, and irregularity 
in the sequence of the composite or group 
pulses of two notes or of three, group 
pulses, which is to the Gregorian rhythm 
what diatonism (which may be called “in- 
divisibility of tone”) is to the Gregorian 
modality; of pliancy, by the free and har- 
monious combination of different value. It 
is a perpetual interlacing of ternary or 
binary movements, which, while maintain- 
ing the necessary precision, takes away all 
trace of mechanicalness. 

Precision and suppleness—such is prop- 
erly the characteristic of the “Solesmes 
Method” as Dom Mocquereau has defined 
it, and which we follow in our daily choir 
singing. And perhaps that is one of the 
reasons of the incontestable success of our 
recordings among musicians, even in no 
wise religious: musicians have found them- 
selves at home with it; they have been 
given a Gregorian chant which was not 
something formless, invertebrate, but some- 
thing very musical in its own fashion. And 
then too these records enable them to ad- 
mire at leisure the development of these 
beautiful melodies, so very sober in form and 
expression, no doubt, but also of so admir- 
able a purity of phrasing. 


Another element of suppleness and of 
musical charm according to the Solesmes 
Method and by no means the least, arises 
from the very conception of rhythm and of 


the “carrier pulses” which sustain the 
rhythmic structure and which we call 
“rhythmic touches”, rejecting on principle 
the term “accents” which is synonymous 
with force. Breaking away from the false 
theories still taught in many musical text- 
books in spite of the evidence of facts, Dom 
Mocquereau based all his method of interp- 
retation the complete independence of 
rhythm and intensity. 


Rhythm, for him, is not a phenomenon of 
stress, and alternation of strong and weak 
beats, but a question of movement: a suc- 
cession of soarings and relapses, a series of 
undulations comparable to those of the 
waves of the sea. The rhythmic touch is 
the result of a previous wave, the point 
where it falls and prepares the one to come, 
a touch which is gentle and immaterial. 
The intensity does not take the form of a 
succession of stresses constantly renewed 
in vigor, but spreads over the whole phrase 
to color and give it life. 


(Continued on Page 164) 
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&GR? OR the last two years, Catho- 








si. mad lic Truth Periods have been 
ra i; | in existence on the air from 
: F *@| key stations throughout the 
¥i *¥| country. Church singers and 
Te Be) choral organizations have 

@ rendered programs during 


these periods and it has been 
interesting to note the reactions experienced by 
all concerned up to this time. 


The question has often been asked—Is it 
worthwhile for an organist, or a singer, or a 
choir to participate in these broadcasts, apart 
from the desire to help a good cause along? 
There is no categorical answer to that question. 


For a poorly organized Catholic choir to 
follow a finely trained non-Catholic choir pro- 
gram no credit is reflected on the organization 
nor on its sponsors. Likewise, for a poorly 
trained non-Catholic choir to follow a finely 
trained Catholic choir, only criticism results 
for the former. Naturally then, the ability of 
the organization or individual is of primary 
consideration, in this as in so many other 
things. Only here, there is usually a standard 
of comparison to accentuate things by virtue 
of the immediately preceding or following 
programs. 


The next thing to be solved is the program. 
For years program selecting has been recog- 
nized by musicians as an art in itself. Mere 
haphazard selecting of things which happen to 
be popular, or fit the best singers voices, will 
not do. Those interested closely in Radio 
Catholic Truth Hours, will unanimously agree 
that the music must first of all be IVTEREST- 
ING. The object of the musical interspersions 
on most programs is to ENTERTAIN, and 
there it differs completely from the part the 
music plays in the church itself. With that 
departure therefore one is able to defend the 
singing of music of more elaborate style than 
would be acceptable in church services. 


As for the technic of broadcasting it is 
time that someone explained clearly and truly 
some of the difficulties under which the radio 
artists and the radio craftsmen labor. 


To begin with, every radio engineer and 
program director is face to face with this 
cardinal problem, the limited radio range of 
receptivity as compared with the normally 
audible range. Any elementary piano pupil 
knows that: there are eighty-eight notes on the 
piano which represent the common range of 


Radio Broadcasting by Church Choirs 
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musical tone. Other notes are possible above 
and below, but these are the practical tones for 
normal hearing. A great many human ears 
are incapable of registering, or hearing intelli- 
gibly even all of these eighty-eight tones. Now, 
the practical radio range, in which no distortion 
of the tone to a disagreeable extent takes place, 
is considerably less. While the exact range 
varies considerably with the style and type of 
transmitter, the quality of the electrical appa- 
ratus, the peculiarities of the amplifying 
process and its functioning efficiency, this 
range, for average purposes, is from G, first 
line of bass clef to the G above the treble clef 
for vocalists and to C for instrumental music. 


Now this does not mean that notes above 
and below these limits are not successfully 
projected. Many sopranos are put over radio 
who sing a D above the treble clef, even an E. 
Orchestra numbers are projected which run to 
the second A and B above the treble clef and 
even the bass ranges will go down several 
notes. But these tones are extremes, and, to 
safely project them, it requires the most care- 
ful regulation by the engineer at a special 
monitor board and, even more, a special technic 
on the part of the artist. Yet, there is another 
angle. These tones are not broadcast in the 
same purity and timbre as those in the limited 
scale. Their roots or fundamentals do not 
stand out as they should. Distortions from an 
electrical standpoint in the apparatus cause 
many harmonics or overtones to sound, and 
the effect is anything but pleasing to the radio 
listener. 


It is no secret that sopranos, particularly 
coloraturas, are the bane of a program director 
or a radio engineer’s existence. This is due to 
the fact that their voice ranges spread beyond 
the safe point previously mentioned. The dif- 
ficulties are even further heightened because, 
in order to display their bravura, they must 
necessarily bellow on these high notes. (We 
all know they don’t have to do it but I have yet 
to find one who doesn’t.) Then, to make it 
even worse, many of these singers are dramatic 
artists and feel they must sway to and fro 
before the microphone, thus constantly de- 
stroying the normal balance and resistance of 
the electrical circuits. Moreover, though they 
would not think of singing an operatic role or 
appearing on the concert stage with music yet 
they must come to the microphone with papers 
in their hands which they persist in rustling. 


(Continued on Page 166) 
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THE CAECILIA is approved and recommended 
by His Eminence, George Cardinal Mundelein in 


two letters dated Dec. 12, 1924, and Ascension 
Day, 1925. 
His Grace, the Most Reverend Archbishop 


Sebastian G. Messmer, recommends THE CAE- 
CILIA in a letter dated Nov. 22, 1924. 








Srandirus aud Climarus 


After considerable wavering and trembling, 
THE CAECILIA has at last righted itself and 
should proceed henceforth with perfect com- 
posure. The “swapping of horses in mid 
stream” has always been heralded as a perilous 
undertaking, but it was a case of self preserva- 
tion in this instance. 

To offset the normal number of discontinued 
subscriptions over five hundred new subscrib- 
ers joined the ranks. The number of testi- 
monials commenting favorably on the new life 
of the CAECILIA, greatly outnumbered the 
occasional “crank” letter so well known to 
every publisher. 

Knowing the good things to come in subse- 
quent issues of this paper, both in reading 
contents and music supplements, we feel sure 
that our readers will help to sustain this—the 
only monthly magazine on Catholic Church 
Music in America,—so that we may make it 
representative of the average thought of the 
American choirmaster, and comparable to the 
long established European papers dedicated to 
the same purpose. 

As our subscription list grows, so will our 
magazine grow. It is not operated directly for 
profit, and if our advertizers continue to grace 
these pages, and Priests, Sisters, and Choir- 
masters continue to enroll with us, we will be 
able to enlarge THE CAECILIA, and make it 
more attractive. 
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Do not hesitate to send us your suggestions. 
Especially welcome are programs, and news 


from your vicinity. Make it your paper and 
join with us in perpetuating the name of 
JOHN B. SINGENBERGER by the preser- 
vation of the 56 year old CAECILIA. 

* 2 ¢ @ 


The next number in conformity with our 
usual policy will be a double number. An 
enlarged issue for July and August appearing 
the first week of August. The September 
number will come out the following month 
with news and notes of all the new things for 
fall. The July-August issue this year, will be 
dedicated to Ludwig Bonvin, S. J., and will 
contain articles by him, music supplements 
from his pen, and a complete Bio-bibliography 
of himself and his works. If successful, this 
policy of dedicating the summer issue to some 
eminent Catholic Church Musician, will be 
continued annually. 

Coming supplements already arranged, in- 
clude a new unison mass by Rene L. Becker, 
distinguished Detroit organist, a new mass for 
women’s voices, by Rev. Peter Schaeffer, Di- 
rector of Music at the Cathedral in Cleveland ; 
An Ecce Sacerdos by Rev. Justin Field, O. P. 
Diocesan Director of Music at Alexandria, 
Ontario; Two Motets by George C. Constant- 
ine of the Archdiocesan Music Supply Depart- 
ment, Baltimore, and a new series of motets by 
Melchiorre Mauro-Cottone. 

Anticipated supplements include a new Re- 
quiem Mass, and a small collection of Marches, 
and Interludes for use at Catholic Services for 
the organ. 

The completion of this year will evidence 
that each subscriber has received free, about 
ten dollars worth of modern music, in addition 
to the interesting articles, reviews and news 
items. 

es * © 

When Palestrina was appointed composer to, 
the Pontifical choir, his salary was raised from 
six to nine dollars per month. 

‘2s @ 


The Liturgical Summer Schools, promise to 
be well attended, The Pius X School in New 
York City being the most popular eastern 
academy, and the St. John Abbey, in College- 
ville, Minn., attracting the most in the middle 
west. Where diocesan assemblies are held, as 
in Baltimore, Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, San 
Francisco, etc., great progress has been made 
in effecting more dignified church music. 
Through summer schools, others who are un- 
able to attend diocesan Guilds, are able to 
combine vacation with profitable instruction. 
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Current Comments 


VERDUN, FRANCE. 

The Rt. Rev. Bishop Ginisty recently read pub- 
licly at this Cathedral, the Apostolic Constitution 
of Pope Pius XI on Church Music. He followed 
it by personally holding a practical conference on 
the performance of liturgical chant, followed by 
renditions of the seminary choir. 

RODEZ, FRANCE. 

The Rt. Rev. Bishop has issued a Pastoral on 
Sacred Music making the study of Gregorian 
Chant obligatory on all students at the Seminary, 
with an examination to terminate each course. A 
Gregorian Day comprising a course in chant will 
be held annually in the presence of Church Music 
Commission, 

NATAL, SOUTH AFRICA. 

The Dr. K. F. McMurtrie 
getic work of promoting the liturgical movement 
in South Africa. In another social course which 
was held under his direction he lectured on “The 
Psalms in Catholic Worship.” He made an elo- 
quent appeal for the singing of V espers in Latin. 
In the early days of the Trappist missionaries a 
book containing the service of Vespers in Latin 
and Zulu had been printed, copies of which are still 
extant. After the lecture, Vespers of the Blessed 
Sacrament in Zulu were sung by the lecturer and 
his choir of seven boys, interspersed with short 
commentaries on the psalms and hymns. 
LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND. 

The Rey. Father Dominic 

Anne’s Priory, Edge Hill, in conjunction with 
the Archdiocesan Musical Commission, has been 
appointed by the Archbishop of Liverpool as or- 
ganizer and inspector of plainsong in the arch- 
diocese. Father Willson will devote all his time 
to this new task. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 

Father Edwin V. Hoover, 
Rome and also in other centers of Gregorian 
chant, such as Solesmes and —— has been 
appointed musical director of the Holy Name 
Cathedral. He has been director of the Quigley 
Seminary Plain Chant Choir, which is heard at 
the Cathedral on special occasions. The Catholic 
Youth Organization of the city under the leader- 
ship of Father Hoover and other prominent mu- 
sicians is making special efforts to develop the 
musical talent which is to be found in the parishes 
of By ago whose people are of foreign origin. 

Father Mahoney, who had hitherto directed the 
choir of the Holy Name Cathedral, has been ap- 
pointed the new rector of Quigley Seminary. 
Both these appointments auger well for the still 
greater development of church music in the arch- 
diocese of Chicago. ; 

The Rev. Eugene O’Malley, C.S.P., director of 
the Paulist Choristers in Chicago, plans to organ- 
ize a permanent resident school for choir boys as 
the nucleus from which boy choirs may be re- 
cruited for the entire archdiocese of Chicago. At 
present Father O’Malley is teaching potential 
choirmasters, who will be ble to take up the work 
of directing choirs in the various parishes. 
MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE. 

The Rev. William R. Lawler, O.P., pastor of 
St. Peter’s Church, has barred in his church all 
songs that are of a worldly nature and_not 
Catholic in sentiment, such as “The End of a Per- 
fect Day,’ “Face to Face,” “Beautiful Isle of 


continues his ener- 


Willson, O.S.B., of 


who studied music in 


Somewhere,’ “O, Promise Me,” “Love’s Old 
Sweet Song,” “I Love You Truly,” “At Dawning,” 
“The Palms,” ete. These un-Catholic songs are 
still heard in some Catholic churches at weddings, 
funerals, and other services. 

PITTSBURGH, PA. 

On March 29 a lecture on Catholic Church mu- 
sic was given at the auditorium of Duquesne 
Council, Knights of Columbus, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
by Albin D. McDermott A. M., organist of St. 
Agnes Church. The lecture was vocally illustrat- 
ed by members of St. Agnes Senior Choir. 

After treating the general aspects of the subject, 
Mr. McDermott took up the history of Catholic 
Church music illustrating each period with appro- 
priate vocal examples. The following illustrations 
were used: (Early Period) Splendor paterne 
gloriae, Ambrosian; Haec Dies (Easter gradual), 
Gregorian. (Medieval Period) Examples of or- 
ganum taken from the writings of Hucbald, Guido 
d’Arezzo and an anonymous of the 12th century. 
Salve virgo (discant), Anonymous’ 13th c. (Poly- 
phonic Period) Agnus Dei (Missa Papae Marcel- 
li), Palestrina; Tibi laus, di Lasso; Ave Maria, 
Vittoria. (Modern Period) Improperium, Witt; 
Tu es Petrus, Haller; Kyrie (Missa Festiva), Gol- 
ler; Gloria (St. Lawrence Mass), Schehl. The 
program was repeated May 12 for the Western, 
Pa., Chapter of the American Guild of Organists. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 

The Rev. D. A. Talbot, S. S., of St. Mary’s 
Seminary, was the recipient of a degree of laureate 
in church music of the schola Cantorum, conferred 
on him by the University of Montreal. Fr. Tal- 
bot already holds the bachelor’s degree in music 
from the University Conservatory of Chicago, and 
after a course at the Pius X school in New York, 
is to be put in charge of music in one of the Sul- 
pician Seminaries. His home is in Fall River, 
Massachusetts. 

BOSTON, MASS. 

Mr. Philip Ferraro, organist at the Cathedral 
and accompanist of the St. Johns Seminary chozr, 
played Cesar Francks Choral in E Major, as a 
Prelude on Easter Sunday, and Chromatische 
Fantasie, by Louis Thiele, as a Postlude. The or- 
gan has been extensively renovated, and with the 
installation of the new console, will regain its old 
place as one of the best in the city. 

St. Paul’s choir, under the direction of Leonard 
S. Whalen, A. M., rendered J. Lewis Browne’s 
Missa Solemnis, and Nibelles’ Christus Vincit in 
their most recent appearance on the WNAC 
Catholic Truth Hour. Dr. Browne’s Divine 
Praises are sung regularly by this choir, and also 
by St. Catherine’s Choir in Charlestown under the 
daatiies of Miss Helen Brick. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 

Prof. Odilon Talbot, pupil of Gigout and Bon- 
net, whose father was a well known church mu- 
sician also, is now located at the Notre Dame 
Church, in Pawtucket, Rhode Island, after having 
been prominent in this city for several years as 
a composer and choirmaster. 

DETROIT, MICHIGAN. 

The Palm Sunday and Easter programs of the 
Blessed Sacrament Church choir under the direc- 
tion of Rene L. Becker, featured numbers in 
Gregorian chant and by Beltjens, Montani, and 


Becker. 
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Our Supplements This Month 


289—Panis Angelicus, Virginio Capel- 
For S. S. A. and T. T. B. B. 


This composition is not as hard as it 
would appear from the combinations of 
voices. It is an excellent number for a 
mixed octette. One verse is presented for 
brevity. 


385—Ave Verum, J. S. Bach-Browne. .15 
This fine number may be sung by two, 
three, or four part choirs. The compe- 
tency of the arranger needs no announc- 
ing, while the doing of Bach numbers has 
become a universal vogue, in all churches 
throughout Europe and this country. 


357—O Sacrum Convivium, Richard 
Farrant 


There aren’t six liturgical motets of 
this title published in America. There 
are many Panis Angelicus settings but 
composers have neglected the O Sacrum 
Convivium. This setting is by a six- 
teenth century composer and fits into the 
fashion of doing compositions by Byrd, 
Tallis, Di Lasso, Vittoria, etc. 


420—Three Hymns for Holy Hour, 

Daniel H. Wilson 

This composer is well known in Ore- 
gon, Washington, Nebraska, and 
throughout West Coast for his composi- 
tions. He has designed this set of sim- 
ple hymns for the service of Holy Hour, 
a service which is growing in popularity 
yearly. This set will be found suitable 
for many summer services, and appealing 
because of the variety of the numbers. 


New Music In Preparation 


Note :—Already Republished: John Singenbergers’ Edition of the Vatican Vespers De 


Dominica. 


563—Mass in honor of Saint Julie Billiaert, 
By Reverend Peter Schaeffers, of the 
Cathedral, Cleveland, Ohio. For three 
women’s voices, in honor of the com- 

ing canonization of this saint. 
564—Unison Mass, by René L. Becker. A 
new easy composition, and worthy 
sequel to our Groiss, and Mandl Uni- 

son Masses. 
558—Adoramus Te and Panis Angelicus, 
George C. Constantine. Two motets 
approved by the Archdiocesan Com- 
mission of Church Music in Balti- 
more. For mixed voices. 
562—Ecce Sacerdos, 2 voices, Justin Field, 
O. P. In free rythm, by the Diocesan 
Director of Music in Alexandria, On- 
tario. 

560—Veni Jesu, Cherubini-Bonvin. 
561—Three Medieval Hymn Melodies, har- 

monized by Ludwig Bonvin. 
554—Salvum Fac Populum, Bruckner-Bon- 

vin. 

This last set will appear in next 
month’s CAECILIA which will be dedi- 
cated to the arranger, Father Bonvin S. J. 


SPECIAL: Selected Gregorian Chants for 
School and Choir, by T. Francis 
Burke. 

Advance Pages now ready. This book 
dedicated with permission to His Emi- 


For mixed voices, or for equal voices. 


Now ready. 


nence Wm. Cardinal O’Connell, is a prac- 
tical, American, offering of the common- 
ly used chants, in singable form. Hav- 
ing in mind the average choirmaster, who 
has not studied chant deeply, the editor, 
Mr. Burke, (former director at the Bos- 
ton Cathedral and at Boston College) has 
made the teaching of chant easier, by of- 
fering this work, with expression marks, 
accents, and translations indicated. Thus 
any musician after reading the introduc- 
tion should be able to make a dignified 
rendition of the chant at once. 

The trend of modern education is to- 
ward visual helps whenever possible. 
With the ictus marked in each piece, and 
the accents on the text and music indi- 
cated, any singer can easily follow the 
music. With the translation also imme- 
diately apparent the singer can better un- 
derstand the nature of the composition, 
and each phrase. 


The various metres in poetry are ex- 
plained, which will thus collaborate with 
the Latin and English classes, by the ex- 
perience gained in translation and analysis 
of structure. 


The music is suited for children of the 
fourth grade and the higher grades, and for 
adults, also of course. 


“We recommend THE CAECILIA to our clergy and our sisterhood”—Cardinal Mundelein. 
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Society of St. Gregory 
Music ‘euitise (For 2 Sopranos, Alto,2 Tenors,2 Basses) 


Largo M.M. ¢-60 VIRGINIO CAPELLONI 
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SOPRANO II 
CONTRALTO 


Pa - nis an- ge -_ li-cus fit pa-nis ho - mi-num; 
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Largo M.M. ¢-60 
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moniais commenting tavorably on the new life 
of the CAECILIA, greatly outnumbered the 
occasional “crank” letter so well known to 
every publisher. 

Knowing the good things to come in subse- 
quent issues of this paper, both in reading 
contents and music supplements, we feel sure 
that our readers will help to sustain this—the 
only monthly magazine on Catholic Church 
Music in America,—so that we may make it 
representative of the averaye thought of the 
American choirmaster, and comparable to the 
long established European papers dedicated to 
the same purpose. 

As our subscription list grows, so will our 
magazine grow. It is not operated directly for 
profit, and if our advertizers continue to grace 
these pages, and Priests, Sisters, and Choir- 
masters continue to enroll with us, we will be 
able to enlarge THE CAECILIA, and make it 
more attractive. 

















“We recommend THE CAECILIA to cur clergy and our sisterhood”—Cardinal Mundelein. 
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ten dollars worth of modern music, in addition 
to the interesting articles, reviews and news 


items. 
* * * xX 


When Palestrina was appointed composer to, 
the Pontifical choir, his salary was raised from 
six to nine dollars per month. 

i oe 


The Liturgical Summer Se hools, pr omiise to 
he well attended, The Pi us ye Schux l in New 
York City being the most popular eastern 
academy, and the St. John Abbey, in College- 
ville, Minn., attracting the most in the middle 
west. Where diocesan assemblies are held, as 
in Baltimore, Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, San 
Francisco, etc., great progress has been made 
in effecting more dignified church music. 
Through summer schools, others who are un- 
able to attend diocesan Guilds, are able to 
combine vacation with profitable instruction. 
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Ave Verum 


Adapted by 
J LEWIS BROWNE 
Andante larghetto 


( Jesu, word of God incarnate) 


(16085-1750) 
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the Cathedral on special occasions. Lhe Catholic 
Youth Organization of the city under the leader- 
ship of Father Hoover and other prominent mu- 
sicians is making special efforts to develop the 
musical talent which is to be found in. the parishes 
of Chicago whose people are of foreign: origin. 
Father Mahoney, who had hitherto directed the 
choir of the Holy Name Cathedral, has been ap- 
pointed the new rector of Quigley Seminary. 
Both these appointments auger well for the still 
greater development of church music in the arch- 
diogese of Chicago. 
The Rev. Eugene O'Malley, C. S.P., director of 
rT’ + 


? 7 ms to orean 


ize a permane nt resident sc mask for chale boys as 
the nucleus from which boy choirs may be re- 
cruited for the entire archdiocese of Chicago. At 
present Father O'Malley is teaching potential 
choirmasters, who will be ble to take A A, the work 
of directing choirs in the various parishes 
MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE. 

The Rev. William R. Lawler, O.P., pastor of 
St. Peter's Church, has barred in his church all 
songs that are of a worldly nature and not 
Catholic in sentiment, such as “The End of a Per- 
fect Day,” “Face to Face,” “Beautiful Isle of 





“We recommend THE CAECILIA to our clergy and our sisterhood”—Cardinal Mundelein. 


_ 
rresude on fwaster SOuliday, alia Unroimatisciie 
Fantasie, by Louis Thiele, as a Postlude. The or- 
gan has been extensively renovated, and with the 
installation of the new console, will regain its old 
place as one of the best in the city. 

St. Paul’s choir, under the direction of Leonard 
S. Whalen, A. M., rendered J. Lewis Browne’s 
Missa Solemnis, and Nibelles’ Christus Vincit in 
their most recent appearance on the WNAC 
Catholic Truth Hour. Dr. Browne’s Divine 
Praises are sung regularly by this choit, and also 
by St. Catherine’s Choir in Charlestown under the 
direction of Miss Helen Brick. 


Prof. Odilen "Talbot, pupil of Gigout and Bon- 
net, whose father was a well known church mu- 
sician also, is now located at the Notre Dame 
Church, in Pawtucket, Rhode Island, after having 
been prominent in this city for several years as 
a composer and choirmaster. 

DETROIT, MICHIGAN. 

The Palm Sunday and Easter programs of the 
Blessed Sacrament Church choir under the direc- 
tion of Rene L. Becker, featured numbers in 
Gregorian chant and by Beltjens, Montani, and 
Becker. 
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The Caecilia 








Our Supplements This Month 


289—Panis Angelicus, Virginio Capel- 
DT RCckE EE SK Ss ntoss sere cenes 15 
For S. S. A. and T. T. B. B. 


This composition is not as hard as it 
would appear from the combinations of 
voices. It is an excellent number for a 
mixed octette. One verse is presented for 
brevity. 


385—Ave Verum, J. S. Bach-Browne. .15 
This fine number may be sung by two, 
three, or four part choirs. The compe- 
tency of the arranger needs no announc- 
ing, while the doing of Bach numbers has 
become a universal vogue, in all churches 
throughout Europe and this country. 


357—O Sacrum Convivium, Richard 
Farrant 


There aren’t six liturgical motets of 
this title published in America. There 
are many Panis Angelicus settings but 
composers have neglected the O Sacrum 
Convivium. This setting is by a six- 
teenth century composer and fits into the 
fashion of doing compositions by Byrd, 
Tallis, Di Lasso, Vittoria, etc. 


420—Three Hymns for Holy Hour, 


Dente! H. Wilson. ..........0-.: 25 
This composer is well known in Ore- 
gon, Washington, Nebraska, and 


throughout West Coast for his composi- 
tions. He has designed this set of sim- 
ple hymns for the service of Holy Hour, 
a service which is growing in popularity 
yearly. This set will be found suitable 
for many summer services, and appealing 
because of the variety of the numbers. 


New Music In Preparation 


Note :—Already Republished: John Singenbergers’ Edition of the Vatican Vespers De 


Dominica. 


563—Mass in honor of Saint Julie Billiaert, 
By Reverend Peter Schaeffers, of the 
Cathedral, Cleveland, Ohio. For three 
women’s voices, in honor of the com- 
ing canonization of this saint. 
564—Unison Mass, by René L. Becker. A 
new easy composition, and worthy 
sequel to our Groiss, and Mandl Uni- 
son Masses. 
558—Adoramus Te and Panis Angelicus, 
George C. Constantine. Two motets 
approved by the Archdiocesan Com- 
mission of Church Music in Balti- 
more. For mixed voices. 
562—Ecce Sacerdos, 2 voices, Justin Field, 
O. P. In free rythm, by the Diocesan 
Director of Music in Alexandria, On- 
tario. 
560—Veni Jesu, Cherubini-Bonvin. 
561—Three Medieval Hymn Melodies, har- 
monized by Ludwig Bonvin. 
554—Salvum Fac Populum, Bruckner-Bon- 
vin. 
This last set will appear in next 
month’s CAECLLIA which will be dedi- 
cated to the arranger, Father Bonvin S. J. 


SPECIAL: Selected Gregorian Chants for 
School and Choir, by T. Francis’ 
Burke, 

Advance Pages now ready. This book 
dedicated with permission to His Emi- 


For mixed voices, or for equal voices. 


“We recommend THE CAECILIA to our clergy and our sisterhood”—Cardinal Mundelein. 


Now ready. 


nence Wm. Cardinal O’Connell, is a prac- 
tical, American, offering of the common- 
ly used chants, in singable form. Hav- 
ing in mind the average choirmaster, who 
has not studied chant deeply, the editor, 
Mr. Burke, (former director at the Bos- 
ton Cathedral and at Boston College) has 
made the teaching of chant easier, by of- 
fering this work, with expression marks, 
accents, and translations indicated. Thus 
any musician after reading the introduc- 
tion should be able to make a dignified 
rendition of the chant at once. 

The trend of modern education is to- 
ward visual helps whenever possible. 
With the ictus marked in each piece, and 
the accents on the text and music indi- 
cated, any singer can easily follow the 
music. With the translation also imme- 
diately apparent the singer can better un- 
derstand the nature of the composition, 
and each phrase. 


The various metres in poetry are ex- 
plained, which will thus collaborate with 
the Latin and English classes, by the ex- 
perience gained in translation and analysis 
of structure. 


The music is suited for children of the 
fourth grade and the higher grades, and for 
adults, also of course. 
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Ave Verum 


Adapted by (Jesu, word of God incarnate) JOHANN SEBASTIAN BACH 
J.LEWIS BROWNE (1685-1750) 
Andante 





J] 


A-ve ve-rum cor-pus na - tum Ma- ri - a Vir -  gi-ne, 
Je - su,word of God in-cur-nate, Of the Vir- gin Ma. - ryborn, 


A-ve ve-rum cor- pus na- tum Ma - ri - a Vir - gi - ne, 
Je-su, wordof God in- car- nate, the Vir- gin Ma - ry born, 


Ve - re pas-sum im -mo- la - tum In cru-ce_ pro ho - mi - ne; 
On the cross Thy sa-cred bod -.y For us men with nails was torn; 


Ve -re pas-sum im - mo- la - tum In cru-ce pro ho - mi - ne; 
On the cross Thy sa-cred bod - y For wus menwith naiis was torn; 


Copyright MCMXIII by The Gilbert Music Co.,Chicago 
M. & R.Co, 385-4 Copyright transferred MCMXXVIII to McLaughlin & Reilly Co., Boston, Mass. 











SOF. dolce 















Cu - jus la-tus. per - fo-ra-tum Flu-xit um-da et san - gui-ne, Es - 
ALTO Cleanse us by the bloodandwa-ter Stream-ing fromThypiere - edside, Feed 















Cu - -jus la-tus per-fo-ra-tum Flu-xit un-da et san-gui- ne, Es - 
Cleanse us by the bloodand wa-ter Stream-ing fromThypierc - ed side, Feed 









Cu - jus la-tus per-fo-ra-tum Flu-xit un-da et san-gui - ne, Es - 
Cleanse wus by the bloodand wa-ter Stream-ingfromThypierc - ed side, Feed 









Cu-jus_.._ la - tus per-fo- ra-tum Flu-xit un-da et san-gui - ne, Es - 
Cleanseus__. by the bloodand wa-ter Stream-ing fromThypierc - ed side, Feed 
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O Sacrum Convivium 


RICHARD FARRANT 
(d. 1580) 
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THREE HYMNS for HOLY HOUR 


For One or Two Voices 


1. The Holy Hour 





DANIEL H. WILSON 
Andante 
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This hour so Lord we come to Thee. 
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2. This Hour Of Prayer ” 


MARY JANE CARR DANIEL H. WILSON 


This hour of rayer O Je - th grate-ful 


Ah, life were | all too {short To give Thee 
still , Thou who jlov’st the s th ten - der - 





hearts we of - fer Thee, Re - mem-Uring |Thy un - 
rev - er - jence and__._—|| praise! What is an hour to 
ness be - |yond com - |pare, Wilt treas- ure in Thy 


Thy end - less |con - stan cy. 
gave us__._ jall_— our days. 
s Ho - ly__._jhour of pray 





3. The Holy Hour 


MARY JANE CARR DANIEL H. WILSON 


In the jheav- en -ly |hush of this r of rayer,Fromthe jnoise of the 
For my jsoul will find | cour - age in | all Thy |words, And Thy |peace will un- 
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LITURGICAL BENEDICTION 


436 
442 
482 


522 
537 
540 
542 


547 
548 


COLLECTIONS 
of 


For Unison Two, or Four Part Singing, 
unless otherwise indicated 


TITLE JOMPOSER or 0 
13 Hymns (Latin and English) Sisters of Mercy. 
7 Latin Hymns (T.T.B) Rev. C. Marcetteau 
Benediction Service (Unison). Dom @. Ould, 0.8. B. . 
24 Latin Hymns. . Msgr. Croke- Robinson . 
80 Hymns for Male Voices. . Al, Rhode _J. A. Reilly 
12 Latin Hymns .. . « WL March. . 
17 Latin Hymns from the Standard Catholic Hymnal 


7 Motets ; ; L.M. Jung .« : 
Four Benediction Services . A. J. Gumprecht . 
16 Latin Hymns. .. A. G. Daly . 
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Practical Suggestions for the Singing Lesson 


Defective practice,—the cause of incorrect 

singing. 

We can only do what we have learned to 
do. How can pupils be expected to sing 
clearly and in tune without having been 
guided and directed thereto in a reasonable 
manner? The number of children naturally 
endowed with a clear voice is very small. 
Every talent and disposition is naturally 
one-sided and limited; and this one-sided- 
ness and limitation is the very point from 
which the improvements must be com- 
menced. A judicious teacher wili not be 
satisfied with merely “singing through” the 
hymns for Sundays and festivals, for, if he 
would, a kind of slovenliness will pervade 
the work of the teacher as well as of the 
pupils. Apart from the regular rehearsals 
for Divine Service a so-called elementary 
course of instructions must be arranged. As 
comprehensive as this task may appear at 
first glance, it is, after all, not so discourag- 
ing. Excellent results may be expected, 
provided the beginning is made in the pri- 
mary grades, continued in the intermediate, 
reviewed and enlarged in the high school. 
These exercises would include scales, inter- 
vals, chords, crescendo and diminuendo, ex- 
ercises in diction, etc. The universal me- 
thodical principle to proceed from the easy 
to the more difficult is to be well observed, 
or else the otherwise dry, uninteresting ma- 
terial will soon become tiresome to the pu- 
pils, and a veritable burden to the teacher. 
Exercises as suggested by any of the stand- 
ard text books might be written on the 
blackhoard, at first in a slow tempo, and in 
various pitches, with different vowels. The 
teacher might assist with his violin. In- 
creasing and diminishing requires more 
time and practice, and should be reserved 
for the higher classes. At first the tone 
should gradually be sung louder, but al- 
ways “moderato,” never to the greatest de- 
gree of loudness. As examples for practice 
the teacher could choose the long tones 
which occur in the songs. In this manner 
the exercise will not only gain in attractive- 
ness for the children, but it will likewise 
find a practical application. With regard to 
exercises of this nature, P. Piel says: 

“It is altogether impossible to imagine 
that children accustomed to the crescendo 
should lower the pitch. It has a physical 
reason, which the following statements will 
demonstrate. When a current of air, ap- 
plied to the vocal cords of a dissected 
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larynx, was gradually strengthened, the 
number of vibrations became greater, and, 
in consequence, the tone became higher. 
We see from this that, during a crescendo, 
the vocal cords have a tendency to make a 
greater number of vibrations; accordingly, 
while increasing, the tone would always be- 
come higher. The preventing of this evil 
condition is effected by the ear, which deter- 
mines the pitch, and, with lightning rapid- 
ity, effects the nerves, and through these 
the muscles which regulate the cartilages 
and cords of the larynx. With a crescendo 
there is a looser tension of the vocal cords 
to insure uniformity of tone. If this were 
not the case, we could not increase the loud- 
ness without, at the same time, singing 
higher. By reason of the fact that with a 
crescendo there is always a tendency to 
raise the voice, it follows that this must be 
an excellent means of preventing the voice 
from sinking, and it partly explains the 
fact that the voice of children, accustomed 
to the crescendo, frequently raise the pitch 
while singing.” 

An incorrect mode of breathing,—an- 

other cause of “flat” singing. 

A widely spread, evil custom among sing- 
ers is, not te take breath until a certain pres- 
sure in the vocal cords compels them to do 
so. That a tone produced under such con- 
ditions should not appear clear and true is 
easily explained. Gradually withdraw the 
wind from an organ-pipe, and the tone will 
have a miserable end. The teacher should 
strenuously insist upon breathing at the 
proper places, and not allow the pupils to 
breathe whenever and wherever they 
please ; this should be done by all the pupils 
at the same time. 


a. Breathing—with reference to the chant. 

Dom Pothier expresses himself in this re- 
gard in the following terms: “Breathing is 
necessary at the end of a phrase and after a 
lengthy neum; it is allowed within a neum 
in places where it will not break up a me- 
lodic figure, but it is not permitted before 
a new syllable of a word. It is to be under- 
stood, as a matter of fact, that when breath 
is taken in the middle of the text, it may in 
no way disturb the free movement of the 
recitations. Ingeniously applied, and, as it 
were, stolen, these pauses for breathing as- 
sist to refresh the memory, while, on the 
other hand, if no interruption whatever is 
made, indistinct and confused ideas are left 

(Continued on Page 165) 
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The Art of Gregorian 
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And the Latin accent, in its turn, a force 
mild secret, succinct and spiritual, can be 
placed equally on the rise or on the fall of 
the rhythm, although its natural character 
is more readily suited to the rise. Conse- 
quently, there is nothing to stem the sov- 
ereign action of the melody, truly queen 
and mistress. 

The Gregorian rhythm then appears to 
us as above all, musical, keeping it is true 
a strict account of the authority of the text 
which informs it, but in the end always 
respecting the melody, and making sure of 
its pre-eminence. Moreover the role as- 
signed the tonic accent singularly reduces 
cases of clashing and aids atly towards 
unity of composition. In this rhythm there 
is nothing stiff, nothing that has a taste of 
mechanism, all is a beautiful phrase whose 
purity, and infinite pliancy nothing can 
change. 

The accent? A rise in pitch, a gentle 
stress, a spiritual outburst, an element of 


This hour so ho - ly, 


Lord 





character, almost immaterial, dominating 
all the other elements, through which it 
plays, and all of which, by its own mag- 
netism, it gathers together into a great 
unity; free in its onward movement from 
all mechanical symetry, free from arbitrary 
measures or gh = powpens groupings, ex- 
tremely supple and yet conspicuously pre- 
cise, for every tone, like every syllable, in- 
stead of rambling at random, has its settled 
and fixed place in the rhythm finally, a 
harmonious and extensive recomposition of 
the time, where all the elements, far from 
contending with each other, are mutually 
completed ; it informs them, spiritualizes in 
a way, and gives them movement, beauty, 
and life. It is truly the art, of beautiful 
movement, ars bene movendi. 

Such is the Gregorian chant, as we un- 
derstand it at Solesmes; such also as the 
records published by “His Masters Voice” 


reveal it. Not that these records are per- 
fect. | must again say that Solesmes is 
ee ee ee Ya 

we come _ to Thee. We 
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(b) Impression of suppleness, through 
the complete freedom and fluidness of the 
rhythm untrammeled by any material or 
mechanical element calculated to impede 
its free swing, simple flowing phrase inde- 
pendent of all idea of strong beats, ex- 
tremely light, aerial, which lends itself to 
all the caprices of melody that the Latin 
texts itself tends to put in singular relief :— 
by the flexibility of the time, which without 
losing any of its regularity, lends itself to 
all the fine degrees of acceleration or full- 
ness, by the almost immaterial elasticity of 
the Latin accent, a gentle caressing force, 
which soars only to fall again and settle 
on the last syllable of the word; lastly, by 
the softness of the rhythmical touch, of the 
endings, and of the acute notes at the sum- 
mit, and therefore of the whole melodic 
phrase, which flows along, softly without 
jar or discontinuity 

(c) Impression of life, by the sense of 
phrasing to which are subordinated all the 

ther elements, composite time — and 
mposite rhythm, long and short phrases ; 

y the general, intensive curve, which go 





—by the sober, restrained and undoubtedly 
disciplined expression, but so real and at- 
tractive, which springing at the same time 
from the perfect fluidity of the musical 
phrase, and from the meaning of the text 
unrolls easily, unconstrained or retarded in 
its flight by any material obstacle. 

(d) Impression of prayer, which results 
from all these qualities of order and of flex- 
ibility, brought out still further by the 
signs in the manuscripts indicating the 
shades of expression that were traditional, 
and which add so much warmth and spirit 
to the prayer the expressive power of which 
is already contained in the text and in the 
melody. 

Truly a spiritual chant, which, thanks to 
the admirable Gregorian modality, takes its 


full development in an atmosphere of seren- 
ity, of peace and of infinite oes 
ideal instrument of prayer and all the soul's 


spiritual relations with God; a docile lyre, 
vibrating under the lenst breath ot the 
Holy Ghost, which, according to ™ Paul, 


prays by and in the church, germtibus mm. 
enarrabilibus ©!) indescribable righs 
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2. This Hour Of Prayer = 


MARY JANE CARR DANIEL H. WILSON 


This hour of rayer O Je - th grate-ful 
Ah, life were | all too jshort To give Thee 
still, Thou who j|lov’st the s th ten - der - 


fer Thee, Re - mem-bring | Thy un - 
and__._—‘|| praise! What is an hour to 
com - |pare, Wilt treas- ure in Thy 


ing___ | love, Thy end - less_ [con - stan cy. 
fet... gave us__ jall our days. 
cred__ s Ho - ly__._fhour of pray 


3. The Holy Hour 


MARY JANE CARR DANIEL H. WILSON 





In the jheav- en -ly |hush of this r of rayer,Fromthe |noise of the 
For my |soul will find | cour - age in | all Thy |words, And Thy |peace will un- 


world shut a - part, Love, with 
fold like a flower; I close to 
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Practical Suggestions for the Singing Lesson 


Defective practice,—the cause of incorrect 

singing. 

We can only do what we have learned to 
do. How can pupils be expected to sing 
clearly and in tune without having been 
guided and directed thereto in a reasonable 
manner? The number of children naturally 
endowed with a clear voice is very small. 
Every talent and disposition is naturally 
one-sided and limited; and this one-sided- 
ness and limitation is the very point from 
which the improvements must be com- 
menced. <A judicious teacher will not be 
satisfied with merely “singing through” the 
hymns for Sundays and festivals, for, if he 
would, a kind of slovenliness will pervade 
the work of the teacher as well as of the 
pupils. Apart from the regular rehearsals 
for Divine Service a so-called elementary 
course of instructions must be arranged. As 
comprehensive as this task may appear at 
first glance, it is, after all, not so discourag- 
ing. Excellent results may be expected, 
provided the beginning is made in the pri- 
mary grades, continued in the intermediate, 
reviewed and enlarged in the high school. 
These exercises would include scales, inter- 
vals, chords, crescendo and diminuendo, ex- 
ercises in diction, etc. The universal me- 
thodical principle to proceed from the easy 
to the more difficult is to be well observed, 
or else the otherwise dry, uninteresting ma- 
terial will soon become tiresome to the pu- 
pils, and a veritable burden to the teacher. 
Exercises as suggested by any of the stand- 
ard text books might be written on the 
blackboard, at first in a slow tempo, and in 
various pitches, with different vowels. The 
teacher might assist with his violin. In- 
creasing and diminishing requires more 
time and practice, and should be reserved 
for the higher classes. At first the tone 
should gradually be sung louder, but al- 
ways “moderato,” never to the greatest de- 
gree of loudness. As examples for practice 
the teacher could choose the long tones 
which occur in the songs. In this manner 
the exercise will not only gain in attractive- 
ness for the children, but it will likewise 
find a practical application. With regard to 
exercises of this nature, P. Piel says: 

“Tt is altogether impossible to imagine 
that children accustomed to the crescendo 
should lower the pitch. It has a physical 
reason, which the following statements will 
demonstrate. When a current of air, ap- 
plied to the vocal cords of a dissected 


larynx, was gradually strengthened, the 
number of vibrations became greater, and, 
in consequence, the tone became higher. 
We see from this that, during a crescendo, 
the vocal cords have a tendency to make a 
greater number of vibrations; accordingly, 
while increasing, the tone would always be- 
come higher. The preventing of this evil 
condition is effected by the ear, which deter- 
mines the pitch, and, with lightning rapid- 
ity, effects the nerves, and through these 
the muscles which regulate the cartilages 
and cords of the larynx. With a crescendo 
there is a looser tension of the vocal cords 
to insure uniformity of tone. If this were 
not the case, we could not increase the loud- 
ness without, at the same time, singing 
higher. By reason of the fact that with a 
crescendo there is always a tendency to 
raise the voice, it follows that this must be 
an excellent means of preventing the voice 
from sinking, and it partly explains the 
fact that the voice of children, accustomed 
to the crescendo, frequently raise the pitch 
while singing.” 

An incorrect mode of breathing,—an- 

other cause of “flat” singing. 

A widely spread, evil custom among sing- 
ers is, not to take breath until a certain pres- 
sure in the vocal cords compels them to do 
so. That a tone produced under such con- 
ditions should not appear clear and true is 
easily explained. Gradually withdraw the 
wind from an organ-pipe, and the tone will 
have a miserable end. The teacher should 
strenuously insist upon breathing at the 
proper places, and not allow the pupils to 
breathe whenever and wherever they 
please ; this should be done by all the pupils 
at the same time. 

a. Breathing—with reference to the chant. 

Dom Pothier expresses himself in this re- 
gard in the following terms: “Breathing is 
necessary at the end of a phrase and after a 
lengthy neum; it is allowed within a neum 
in places where it will not break up a me- 
lodic figure, but it is not permitted before 
a new syllable of a word. It is to be under- 
stood, as a matter of fact, that when breath 
is taken in-the middle of the text, it may in 
no way disturb the free movement of the 
recitations. Ingeniously applied, and, as it 
were, stolen, these pauses for breathing as- 
sist to refresh the memory, while, on the 
other hand, if no interruption whatever is 
made, indistinct and confused ideas are leit 

(Continued on Page 165) 
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And the Latin accent, in its turn, a force 
mild secret, succinct and spiritual, can be 
placed equally on the rise or on the fall of 
the rhythm, although its natural character 
is more readily suited to the rise. Conse- 
quently, there is nothing to stem the sov- 
ereign action of the melody, truly queen 
and mistress. 

The Gregorian rhythm then appears to 
us as above all, musical, keeping it is true 
a strict account of the authority of the text 
which informs it, but in the end always 
respecting the melody, and making sure of 
its pre-eminence. Moreover the role as- 
signed the tonic accent singularly reduces 
cases of clashing and aids greatly towards 
unity of composition. In this rhythm there 
is nothing stiff, nothing that has a taste of 
mechanism, all is a beautiful phrase whose 
purity, and infinite pliancy nothing can 
change. 

The accent? A rise in pitch, a gentle 
stress, a spiritual outburst, an element of 
co-ordination, better: the principle of the 
words unity. 

The word? A melody, a definite, com- 
plete, perfect, autonomous rhythm, but one 
which can, when occasion serves, sacrifice 
itself for the benefit of the melody and the 
phrase; it is kept from ever setting an ob- 
stacle to the musical rhythm by virtue of 
the principle of the absolute subordination 
of the text to the melody, and of the word 
to the phrase—a unity of superior order. 

Dynamics: no longer a material weight 
crushing the rhythm in its movement and 
holding it to the earth, but one of the prin- 
ciple factors of cohesion and unity. “It is 
superior to the measures and belongs en- 
tirely to the rhythm, to the greater rhythm 
of the phrases which does not require the 
aid of stress to organize the details of its 
movement. It goes through crescendos or 
progressive decrescendos, from note to 
note, from group to group, binding them 
together, blending them into one single or- 
ganization; it is the sap, the blood of the 
rhythm”. (1) 

Duration and Melody? They contribute 
like intensity and to an even greater ex- 
tent, to the general synthesis and rhythmi- 
cal unity upon which all else depends. 

Finally, the Rhythm? Ah! There is the 
royal sovereign element, of quite superior 


(1) Numbre Musical Gregorian. 


‘corded music. 


character, almost immaterial, dominating 
all the other elements, through which it 
plays, and all of which, by its own mag- 
netism, it gathers together into a great 
unity; free in its onward movement from 
all mechanical symetry, free from arbitrary 
measures or pre-established groupings, ex- 
tremely supple and yet conspicuously pre- 
cise, for every tone, like every syllable, in- 
stead of rambling at random, has its settled 
and fixed place in the rhythm finally, a 
harmonious and extensive recomposition of 
the time, where all the elements, far from 
contending with each other, are mutually 
completed; it informs them, spiritualizes in 
a way, and gives them movement, beauty, 
and life. It is truly the art, of beautiful 
movement, ars bene movendi. 


Such is the Gregorian chant, as we un- 
derstand it at Solesmes; such also as the 
records published by “His Masters Voice” 
reveal it. Not that these records are per- 
fect. I must again say that Solesmes is 
by no means an association of professional 
singers, nor a Conservatory where only 
choice and trained voices sing. Neither is 
Solesmes a concert room where a demon- 
stration of Dom Mocquereau’s method 
would be given for the auditors in the nave. 
Solesmes is primarily and solely a monas- 
tery where everyone is subject to all the 
demands of the monastic life, where the 
Divine Office goes before everything else 
and has to be chanted by every monk with- 
out exception, even the least musically en- 
dowed. 


And every monk has chanted before the 


microphone. That means that absolute 
perfection should not be expected of our 
records, especially from the vocal point of 
view. And there are of course a few little 
imperfections more or less unavoidable, 
without courting the little faults of all re- 
However, taken all together 
they can give a clear enough idea of what 
the Gregorian chant, interpreted according 
to the Solesmes method is: 


(a) Impression of firmness, of dignity, 
of nobility, at the same time of perfect 
equilibrium and of peace (condition sine 
qua non of prayer) through the regularity 
of the pulse, the proper placing of each of 
the elements, melodic and verbal and in a 
word through the absolute precision of 
rhythm. 
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(b) Impression of suppleness, through 
the complete freedom and fluidness of the 
rhythm untrammeled by any material or 
mechanical element calculated to impede 
its free swing, simple flowing phrase inde- 
pendent of all idea of strong beats, ex- 
tremely light, aerial, which lends itself to 
all the caprices of melody that the Latin 
texts itself tends to put in singular relief :— 
by the flexibility of the time, which without 
losing any of its regularity, lends itself to 
all the fine degrees of acceleration or full- 
ness, by the almost immaterial elasticity of 
the Latin accent, a gentle caressing force, 
which soars only to fall again and settle 
on the last syllable of the word; lastly, by 
the softness of the rhythmical touch, of the 
endings, and of the acute notes at the sum- 
mit, and therefore of the whole melodic 
phrase, which flows along, softly without 
jar or discontinuity. 

(c) Impression of life, by the sense of 
phrasing to which are subordinated all the 
other elements, composite time, simple and 
composite rhythm, long and short phrases; 
by the general, intensive curve, which go- 
ing beyond the little rhythms and uniting 
the whole phrase, colors it, animates it and 
enlivens it, indicates its cohesion and unity; 


—by the sober, restrained and undoubtedly 
disciplined expression, but so real and at- 
tractive, which springing at the same time 
from the perfect fluidity of the musical 
phrase, and from the meaning of the text 
unrolls easily, unconstrained or retarded in 
its flight by any material obstacle. 

(d) Impression of prayer, which results 
from all these qualities of order and of flex- 
ibility, brought out still further by the 
signs in the manuscripts indicating the 
shades of expression that were traditional, 
and which add so much warmth and spirit 
to the prayer the expressive power of which 
is already contained in the text and in the 
melody. 

Truly a spiritual chant, which, thanks to 
the admirable Gregorian modality, takes its 
full development in an atmosphere of seren- 
ity, of peace and of infinite gentleness; 
ideal instrument of prayer and all the soul’s 
spiritual relations with God; a docile lyre, 
vibrating under the least breath of the 
Holy Ghost, which, according to St. Paul, 
prays by and in the church, gemitibus in- 
enarrabilibus (by indescribable sighs.) 


Dom Joseph Gajard, O. S. B., 
Choir Master of Solesmes. 
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in the mind. Undue haste, as weil as slow- 
ness, should be avoided. Precipitation ob- 
literates the divisions, and causes the com- 
prehension of the test to become more dif- 
ficult, while at the same, it mutilates the 
text. Slowness, on the contrary, impresses 
one with the idea that the singer must first 
feel for his tones, it is tedious, and mo- 
nopolizes time unnecessarily. By breathing 
too frequently, the idea is hackneyed; by 
waiting too long there is danger of being in 
an emergency for breath. Contrary to the 
usual rule never to separate the syllables of 
a word by breathing, instances occur in 
which, on account of the execution of an 
elaborate neum, a separation of the word 
becomes necessary. As examples may be 
mentioned the ‘Ite Missa est’ of the Mass 
‘In Festis Solemnibus’ (Kyriale Romanum, 
pp. 10 and 11), and the ‘Alleluja’ of the Mass 
‘de Sabato Sancto,’ where, in both cases, a 
division of the word becomes an absolute 
necessity. Here, according to the teaching 
of Elias Samson, a distinguished master of 
choral singing of the 13th century, we may 


cite the rule: ‘Within a word breath may 
never be taken immediately before a new 
syllable.’ In ayllabic chants, that is, those 
having one tone of the melody for each 
syllable, the phrasing of the melodic mem- 
bers should agree with the test throughout. 
Breath may be taken at marks of punctua- 
tion, and after words belonging together.” 


b. Breathing—with reference to figured 
music. 


Here, likewise, the meaning of the test 
must always be taken into consideration. It 
follows therefrom that words and groups of 
words belonging together are to be sung in 
one breath. The peculiar forms of rhythm 
occurring in figured music require special 
attention, which we will now consider. 
Quite frequently long sustained tones, syn- 
copations, similarly constructed figures, 
etc., are to be sung, in which a correct and 
artistic rendering will require frequent 
breathing, so that the above-mentioned rule, 
not to breathe before a new syllable cannot 
be followed. 
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Radio Broadcasting 
(Continued ) 


This always registers, especially if the micro- 
phone is what is known as a condenser micro- 
phone (this is an electrical “ear” infinitely 
more sensitive than the old carbon micro- 
phones). The very sensitivity of the condenser 
microphone demands a more precise technic 
for broadcasting. For instance, when the car- 
bon microphone is used a singer must get 
much closer and should be at exactly right 
angles to the diaphragm; with the condenser a 
singer should be at least two feet, and in most 
cases much more, from it and should sing into 
it at an angle of approximately forty-five de- 
grees. The danger of “blasting” is much 
greater with the condenser than with the car- 
bon microphone. 

Then, too, the dynamic balance between the 
solo and its accompaniment is entirely altered 
in broadcasting. The microphone is usually 
five to seven feet from the piano, if that is the 
accompanying medium, and at least eight feet, 
if an orchestra is employed. This distance is 
required for certain engineering reasons. But, 


because of it, the accompanist or accompanists 
must play at least two shades louder. 


For in- 
stance, if the singer is singing pp the pianist 
must be playing mf. Naturally, the singer be- 
lieves that he or she is being overpowered by 
the accompaniment, while the reverse may be 
actually taking place. In fact, when you stop 
to consider this phase of broadcasting you will 


recall that the accompaniment is seldom heavy 
enough to offer suitable background. 


Uncomfortable, hot, padded studios all con- 
tribute to a singer’s uncontrollable desire to 
cough in the microphone, and nothing but ex- 
haustive training will eradicate this evil, due 
more to psychological than to physical causes. 
The voice sounds different because the walls 
and ceiling of a radio studio are heavily padded 
with Celotex, a material which deadens and 
kills the tone waves when they strike it. This 
is to prevent reverberation. Additional heavy 
drapes are also used as well as very heavy rugs 
on the floor, all combining to make the singer’s 
voice sound thin and non-resonant. 


It is because of these things that there has 
been necessarily developed a special technic 
for successful broadcasting. Large radio sta- 
tions will deal thoroughly with problems of 
broadcasting when a Schumann-Heink or a 
Rosa Raisa sings, but they will not give Mary 
Jones a minute’s thought. Besides, since the 
engineer is also a major factor in the final 
selection of talent and since he is seldom a 
musician, a singer or instrumentalist of com- 
paratively few attainments and talents will be 
given an advantage even over a more thorough- 
ly trained one if the former’s approach to the 
microphone and his technic in performing be- 
fore it show a familiarity with this medium. 





fill in a moment or two before rehearsal. 


QUESTIONS 
1—What are the sentiments which the music 
of the Kyri, Gloria, Credo, Sanctus, Bene- 
dictus and Agnus Dei, should refiect? 
2—What is a Punctum, in Gregorian chant? 
3—Whoe wrote the Ave Maris Stella? 
4—What is paleography? 
5—What is a recitative? 





CAN YOUR CHOIR ANSWER THESE? 


This section is contributed each month for the furnishing of interesting material to 
Some of the questions are informational and 
ordinary choir singers will not be able to answer them off hand. 
which may, or may not have been forgotten. 





Others are simple points 


ANSWERS 


1—K yrie—Supplication; Gloria—Praise; Credo 
—joyous profession of faith; Sanctus and 
Benedictus—<Adoration. Agnus Dei—Sup- 
plication, 


2—The diamond shaped notes. 


3—The author is unknown, but the hymn is 
found in manuscripts of the ninth cen- 
tury. 


4—The study of ancient manuscripts. 


5—The form of syllabic chant, which ap- 
proximages as nearly as possible to read- 
ing and so follow the natural modulation 
of the voice, 
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PROGRAMS 


Fifth Music Festival 


Presented by the Children of the Catholic Pa- 
rochial Schools of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Mil- 
waukee Auditorium, April 29, 1931. 


PROGRAM 
Very Rev. Jos. F. Barbian 
0. 0:0:4:6:4:6' 616: 6:0;0r06:biere- ee GE 
Archdiocese of Milwaukee 
A. Singenberger 
Supervisor of Music 

Miss Mayme Gruber Rehearsal Accompanist 
Miss Helen Grzeszkiewicz Soloist 
Miss Cecille Ustruck Accompanist 
Hugo Bach’s Orchestra. 


PART I 
1)\—To Thee O Country Julius Eichberg 
Children’s Festival Chorus 
2)—Triumphal March from “Aida” 
Guiseppi Verdi 


Schools 


Otto Director 


Orchestra 
3)—a—Intorno all’idol mio 
b—Skylark, Pretty Rover 
Miss Helen Grzeszkiewicz 
4)—a—Duo Seraphim T. L. da Vittoria 
(1540-1613) 
arr. by L. V. Saar 
Sung by children from the following 
schools: St. John’s Cathedral; St. Ann; 
St. Augustine; St. Boniface; St. Cath- 
erine; St. Florian; Holy Ghost; Holy 
Rosary; St. Joseph; St. Patrick; St. 
Thomas. 
b—Vere languores Antonio Lotti 
(1667-1740) 
arr. by L. V. Saar 
Children’s Festival Chorus 
5)—Reve angelique.........../ Anton Rubinstein 
Orchestra 
6)—Oremus et pro Antistite nostro Samuele 
A. Singenberger 
Children’s Festival Chorus 
Introduction Very Rev. Jos. F. Barbian 
Address—His Excellency Archbishop Samuel A. 
Stritch, D. D 


INTERMISSION 
PART II 


7)—Southern Rhapsody 
Orchestra 


Lucius Hosmer 


Ernest Newton 
Litta Lynn 


8)—a—The Frog 
b—A Southern Hush Song 
Children’s Festival Chorus 
9)—a—N ussbaum 
b—Krakowiak 
c—The Cat Bird 
Miss Helen Grzeszkiewicz 
10)—a—Ol’ Uncle Moon Charles = Scott 
b—Laughing Song Abt. 
arr. by Wiittion "theese 
Children’s Festival Chorus 
11)—Dance of the Comedians (from “The 
Bartered Bride’) Smetana 
Orchestra 
12—AMERICAN ODE Richard Kountze 
Children’s Festival Chorus 


Schumann 
Dance Song 
Clokey 


Sacred Concert 


Nativity of Our Lord Church, 
Detroit, Michigan, April 28, 1931 
Kyrie Eleison—Organ Solo Max Reger 
W. G. Schenk, Mus. D. 
Mirabilis Deus 
Male Choir and Organ 
Organ Solo 
W. G. Schenk, Mus. D. 

Adagio from “Violin Concerto in G Minor”... 
Violin Solo—Mr. H. Hagen 
Rhapsodie No. 1—Organ Solo Saint-Saens 

W. G. Schenk, Mus. D 
O Bone Jesu Palestrina 
Male Choir 
Wire GRMN oa os5o 0 sis0.c0isieinrs J. Falkenstein 
Mixed Choir and Organ 
Organ Concerto No. 1 Handel 
Larghetto 
Allegro 
Adagio 
Finale with Cadenza by Middleschulte 
W. G. Schenk, Mus. D. 
Romanze in E flat—Violin Solo 
van Beethoven 
. H. Hagen 
Fugue in E flat (St. Agnes) 
W. G. Schenk, Mus. D. 
The Heavens are Declaring....L. van Beethoven 
Mixed Choir and Organ 
Mr. Wm. Hoffmann, Choir Director 


BENEDICTION 





RECITALS FOR NOTRE DAME 


Dr. Middelschulte to Play Historical 
Programs at University 
Wilhelm Middelschulte, LL. D., will 
give a summer series of five historical or- 
gan recitals in the Sacred Heart Chapel 
at Notre Dame University, South Bend, 
Ind., on Sunday afternoons at 4 o'clock, 
beginning June 28. The recitals by Dr. 
Middelschulte have attracted many or- 
ganists, as well as university students, to 
Notre Dame in the past and have been a 
feature of the summer term. The pro- 
grams for the first two recitals are an- 

nounced as follows: 


June 28—Ricercare, Palestrina; Sonata 
in D minor, Veracini; Prelude and Fugue 
in B minor, Bach; Sonata in C major, 
with cadenza by Middelschulte, Mozart; 
Partita on the Chorale “Wir Christen- 
leut’’, Arnold Mendelssohn; Sonata in A 
minor, Op. 23, Ritter. 

July 5—Tocatta, Reinken; Sonata in D 
minor (violin and organ), Vivaldi; Con- 
certo in A minor, Bach; Prelude and 
Fugue in F minor, Handel; Chorale in A 
minor, Franck; “Marche Religieuse”, 
Guilmant. 
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NEW FOREIGN MUSIC 
ENGLAND 


Cary & Co., London, announce that they 
have in process a new set of liturgical mu- 
sic publications, edited by Robert L. Has- 
berry, Organist of St. James Church, Span- 
ish Place, London, and Director of the 
School of Liturgical Music, London. A new 
catalog of Gregorian and Polyphonic Mu- 
sic is being presented. 20 Polyphonic mo- 
tets, by Casali, Nanini, Anerio, Vittoria, 
Palestrina and Musetti, appear. Five Greg- 
orian Masses are issued, with separate Cre- 
dos (1, III, and IV) on cards. Accompan- 
ments for the Plainsong Motets commonly 
sung in Advent, Christmas, Lent Paschal 
Time and Ascension, and Pentecost and 
Trinity are published in handy pamphlets 
for each season at 50c each. 


FRANCE 


Procure Generale de Musique Religieuse, 
announce the issuance of a new mass by A. 
Runner, the Choirmaster at Sainte Made- 


leine, Paris, for Soprano, Tenor and Bass. 
It is described as having great variety in its 
vocal arrangement as a leading feature of 
the work. They also announce an Ave 
Maria Stella, by the polyphonic master, 
Hans Leo Hasler, for four mixed voices. 
Also a Regina Coeli, for four men’s voices 
by Constanzo Porta, with counterpoint and 
a Gregorian theme as its distinguishing 
style. Another piece is a verse of the 83rd 
Psalm, Beati qui habitant in domo tua, by 
J. P. Rameau (1683-1764). This piece is 
suitable for anniversaries, weddings, or at 
devotions to the Blessed Sacrament. For 
baritone solo and four mixed voices. 
ITALIAN 

In addition to the various volumes of 
the ANTHOLOGIA VOCALIS, Mc- 
Laughlin & Reilly Company, now stock the 
popular Ravanello Missa Festiva for two 
voices, and the easy Missa Brevis in honor 
of St. Peter, by Oreste Ravanello for three 
male voices. Both scores and voice parts 
being available. These are published by 
STEN, in Torino. 





Tremendously Successful ! 


In use in 


Boston New York Chicago 





THE MUSIC EDUCATION SERIES 


THE ARCHDIOCESE OF CHICAGO 
THE ARCHDIOCESE OF MILWAUKEE 
THE ARCHDIOCESE OF CINCINNATI 


and in the Dioceses of GRAND RAPIDS, OMAHA, 
PEORIA, BELLEVILLE and SPRINGFIELD 


Ginn and Company 


Dallas 


Atlanta 


Columbus San Francisco 
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ORATE FRATRES 
A Review Devcted to the Liturgical Apostolate 


For nearly five years Orate Fratres has been working for the cause of the 
Liturgical Apostolate, a movement which is active in every part of the world 
and aims to foster a more diligent and intelligent participation in the Church’s 
solemn liturgy. 


Founded and edited by the Benedictine monks of St. John’s Abbey, Col- 
legeville, Minnesota. 


“The Holy Father is greatly pleased...:that there is emanating from this 
Abbey an inspiration that tends to elevate the piety of the faithful by leading 
it back to the pure fountain of the sacred liturgy.” — Cardinal Gasparri, No- 
vember 21, 1929. 


Published every four weeks, beginning with Advent. 48 pp., 12 issues per 
year. $2.00 per year. 


Free sample copy sent upon request. Write for descriptive leaflet which 
tells of the need and aims of the Liturgical Apostolate. 


THE LITURGICAL PRESS 
COLLEGEVILLE, MINNESOTA 





ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY! 
Fifty Gems for Male Choirs 
Compiled by James A. Reilly, A. M. 
lal: Price $1.00 Net 


CANY PUBLISHER. OUR REFERENCE McLAUGHLIN & REILLY CO. 


2054 W.LAKE ST. CHICAGO. ILL. Boston Massachusetts 























Before Contracting for a 


FRANZ A. MOENCH PIPE ORGAN 


PIPE ORGAN EXPERT Consult 


EXPERT ADVICE 

TUNING, REPAIRING, REVOICING, as to size and specification of an organ 
MODERNIZING suitable for your Church and purposes. 

RATES REASONABLE 

Electric Blowers Installed Consult: OTTO A. SINGENBERGER 


St. Mary of the Lake Seminary 
2973 North 37th St. Milwaukee, Wis. MUNDELEIN, - ILLINOIS 








Let us Music Printing and Engraving , 4,27, Be peautital 


do your graphic Process 


We engrave music plates, design artistic titlepages, print large or small editions, secure copyrights 
for you, and our prices are reasonable. 
Estimates cheerfully made and original ideas submitted on anything in music. 
Communicate with us for prices. 


10-44 Winchester W/HIITE-SMITH MUSIC PUB. CO. "Sasa" 
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EASY MASSES 


by 


JOHN B. SINGENBERGER 
(L.L.D., K.C.S.G., K.C.S.S.) 

REQUIEM MASS For 1, 2 or 3 Voices ~ - - 

With Libera Me, Responses and De Profundis 

MASS in honor of ST. FRANCIS of ASSISI - - - - 

With 2 Veni Creators For 2, 3 or 4 Voices 

MASS in C in honor of ST. ANTHONY For 1, 2 or 3 Voices 

MASS in D For 1, 2 or 3 Voices -. - - - - 

MASS in honor of ST. RITA For 2 Velev ae a 
Voice Part 

MASS in G in honor of THE HOLY GHOST For 1,2 or 3 V. 

MASS in honor of ST. PETER For 4 Male Voices - - - 

With Veni Creator, O Salutaris and Tantum Ergo 

Gregorian Missa de Angelis (Credo III) - - - - - 

(As sung at the International Eucharistic Congress, 

Chicago, 1926, by 62,000 children) - - - Voice Part 

Gregorian Missa pro Defunctis (Vatican) - - - - - 
Voice Part 

McLAUGHLIN & REILLY CO. 
100 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 





You will make no mistake 


in selecting for your repertory PIPE ORG ANS 


Missa 


Orbis Factor” OF THE FINEST TYPE 

by 

REV. CARLO ROSSINI ae 9 

Organist and Choirmaster, St. 

macscarec’ | TELLERS-KENT 
Arrangements: ORG AN CO. 


} Unison Chorus_. 
| Chorus parts 


| S. A. or T. B. CaaS: ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA 
} S. T. B. — = = — — = 


Published by ee 


PA FISCHER & BRO. When In Need of An Organ, 


Be It Large or Small 
} 119 West 40th Street NEW YORK : 
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